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“Be man!” 


Emasculating Sympathy and the Southern Patriarchal Response 
in the Fiction of William Gilmore Simms 


The Indian Question was crucial to the beginnings of a distinct identity for the 
American South before the Civil War. In the development and passage of the 
Indian Removal Act of 1830, the federal government “bow([ed] before southern 
state pressures” and then pointed to the resultant “confusion and despair among 
the southern Indians. ..as a justification for removal.” ! Georgia’s and President 
Andrew Jackson’s disregard for the Supreme Court decision in Worcester v. Geor- 
gia (1832), which denied Georgia’s authority over the sovereign Cherokee nation, 
and the subsequent sacrifice of American Indian land rights for Southern states’ 
rights, indicated the extent of the region’s influence on federal policy but also its 
willingness to defend its political-economic system to the detriment of federal 
power. The adoption of this Southern policy strengthened the cultural identity 
of the region, reinforcing its commitment to concepts of biological and social 
hierarchy that underpinned the Southern economy and Southern intellectuals’ 
assertions of Euro-American superiority. The racialist defense of removal, like 
the racialist defense of slavery in this period, was part of an effort “to provide a 
system of beliefs that would impart meaning to the regional way of life and in 
so doing to establish an essential role for thought in the South.” The American 
School of racial science emerged from the consideration of the Indian’s low po- 
sition within the racial hierarchy, and its most prominent defender, Josiah Clark 
Nott, came from Alabama. Moreover, the whole of Southern states benefited 
economically from removal as the lands vacated or soon-to-be vacated by south- 
eastern tribes were settled by swarms of Euro-Americans from Virginia and the 
Carolinas.’ 

Indian removal was so important to the emerging expression of Southern 
political power and intellectual culture, as well as to the perpetuation of the 
Southern economic system, that even the politically ambiguous expressions of 
sympathy for the Indian in literature from New England and the mid-Atlantic 
were suspect in the South. Critics have pointed, for example, to the controversy 
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caused by an 1831 performance in Augusta, Georgia, of John Augustus Stone’s 
otherwise popular melodrama based on King Philip’s War, Metamora; or, The Last 
of the Wampanoags. The play, which provides its Indian hero multiple speeches 
damning white colonizers, had to be cancelled because Augustans took it not as a 
sentimental display of the doomed Indian or the compelling recreation of short- 
lived Indian-white exchange but as “a direct indictment of their own treatment 
of Indians.” * The depiction of cultural encounters in the Southern frontiers, as 
this incident indicates, required translation in accord with sectional visions of 
American expansion. In the South, the Indian-white encounter took on a very 
different form because it reflected a commitment to an agricultural economy 
and race-based patriarchal society. To the South Carolinian author William 
Gilmore Simms, the Southern frontier was “a center of cultural confrontation, 
a battleground where various cultural identities confront each other and where 
the American cultural identity is defined and eventually solidified.”*? During 
the 1830s and 1840s, in the context of the Second Seminole War (1835-1842) 
in Florida, which for many Euro-Americans linked American Indian military 
resistance with slave rebellion, and Choctaw, Creek, Chickasaw, and Cherokee 
removal from Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, and North Carolina, Simms con- 
tributed to national literature a depiction of Indian-white moving encounters 
in the neglected setting of the Southern frontiers and asserted that American 
Indians performed a defining role in the nation’s past and present.® 

In 2003, the University of South Carolina Press published An Early and Strong 
Sympathy: The Indian Writings of William Gilmore Simms, a hefty anthology ed- 
ited by John Caldwell Guilds, Simms’s biographer, and Charles Hudson, a histo- 
rian of southeastern Indians. Guilds and Hudson take the suggestive title and a 
lengthier epigraph for the collection from a letter Simms wrote to the ethnogra- 
pher Henry Rowe Schoolcraft in 1851 in which he expresses regret that no one, 
including himself, is truly qualified to review the first volume of Schoolcraft’s 
Historical and Statistical Information Respecting the History, Condition and Prospects 
of the Indian Tribes of the United States for the Southern Quarterly Review. Simms 
does assure Schoolcraft, however, that he has a personal and ethical interest in 
the subject matter: “An early and strong sympathy with the Red Man, in moral 
and literary points of view, have rendered me in some degree a fit person to 
insist upon their original claims and upon what is still due them by our race.”” 
Attempting through his introduction and various headnotes to revive interest 
in the neglected author, Guilds in effect resurrects the nineteenth-century mov- 
ing encounter through an emphasis on Euro-Americans’ curiosity and attraction 
to American Indians, Euro-Americans’ principled sympathy for the diminished 
group, the emotional intensity of the Indian-white meeting, and the produc- 
tion and consumption of a commendable literature that recreates encounter. 
According to Guilds, Simms’s authentic sympathy and extensive travel, which 
produced in him an almost obsessive desire to write about American Indians, 
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make his works authoritative. In contrast, Hudson’s introduction, “An Ethno- 
historical View,” emphasizes Simms’s distorting focus on “racial identity,” such 
that he “never came close to attaining the standard of evidence modern anthro- 
pologists require of firsthand field observations.” “Despite his interest in Indian 
culture,” Hudson concludes, “Simms lacked the knowledge and skills to un- 
derstand its complexities.” * Although Simms did not produce a literature that 
provides a reliable account of American Indian life, his work does have much 
to teach us about the Indian Question in the Southern context of this period— 
how an author now neglected as a slavery proponent created works revealing 
the contribution of the South to the national consideration of American Indian 
policy.® 

Most significantly, Simms revises the sentimental impulse of antebellum lit- 
erature, embracing at the outset not the equalizing force of common emotion 
but the inequality created in the act of sympathy. In an insightful review of An 
Early and Strong Sympathy, Thomas M. Allen emphasizes that Simms’s works 
use sympathy to unite, often in unsettling or even obscure ways, section and 
nation, diversity and union. In this way, Simms creates a national history coun- 
tering Northern “racialist nationalism” and promulgates his vision of national 
virtue. Allen writes: “Simms clearly believed that whites could extend sympa- 
thetic identification across racial lines, at least some of the time. He returned 
to the possibilities of such a practice again and again in his fictional recount- 
ings of the history and folklore of the South and then applied this hierarchical 
but multiethnic view of North American history, as it played out in the portions 
of the continent that would become the South, to the problem of fabricating 
national identity for the US of America in the present and future.” !° Sympathy 
in Simms’s American Indian writings has little to do with the pleasurable, poi- 
gnant acceptance of historical progress as dramatized by the doomed Indian 
(though there is certainly a strain of this in his works) or the sentimental protest 
against removal (though his critique of colonialism partakes of this rhetoric); 
rather, sympathy in Simms’s American Indian writings is above all part of a cycle 
of contact and violence crucial to social cohesion and national unity. Simms’s 
strong sympathy, if you will, keeps in mind the diversity of U.S. society and the 
often irresistible violence brought on by interracial encounter. Simms writes fic- 
tion rooted in Southern history to correct what were in his view the emasculat- 
ing and asocial, and thus immoral, effects of a romantic or Cooperian approach 
and to establish a patriarchal system for the protection of women, Indians, and 
blacks within the South and within the nation as a whole. This approach is par- 
ticularly apparent in The Wigwam and the Cabin (1845), Simms'’s finest collection 
of short stories. Whereas Cooper’s sentimental intermediary, Natty Bumppo, 
dies as a symbol of the lost middle ground, the Southern patriarch of Simms’s 
tales emerges as the linchpin for a hierarchical society in which racial violence is 
held in check only through his sympathetic authority. 
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“The Two Camps” as the Key to The Wigwam and the Cabin 


Simms’s determination to offer a Southern contribution or corrective to national 
history and literature contributed then and contributes now to his isolation as a 
sectional author. Yet Simms’s patriarchal, Southern revision of the moving en- 
counter, based on his belief that violence in the frontiers of his home region 
contributed to national unity, deserves rereading for its elucidation of the rela- 
tionship between the Indian Question and the slavery debate that divided the na- 
tion. From the mid-1830s, Simms could alternately be described as an established 
and an embattled author. The Yemassee (1835), his historical romance based on a 
1715 Indian war in South Carolina, was immensely popular, going through three 
printings in its first year. Yet over the next few years the Panic of 1837 and the 
increasing ease and cost effectiveness of publishing paperbacks and transporting 
proof sheets from Britain so damaged the market for two-volume novels that 
Simms grudgingly turned to other genres.'! Likewise, Simms’s fruitful trip to 
New York City in 1832—during which he met such luminaries as William Cullen 
Bryant, Edwin Forrest, James Kirke Paulding, and James Lawson (with whom he 
shared a lifelong correspondence)—accompanied the demise of his newspaper, 
the Charleston City Gazette, which was due to his unpopular support of Jackson 
during the Nullification Crisis.'? Simms’s affinity with the Young America proj- 
ect, and in particular his relationship with Evert Duyckinck, led to the publica- 
tion of The Wigwam and the Cabin but also to public criticisms of Simms’s style 
by Whiggish writers. Beginning in the 1840s, Simms moved away from a section- 
informed national literature to expressions of Southern nationalism in response 
to increasing attacks on Southern society, and he did so in part through explicit 
revision of the moving encounter both within and portrayed by his works. 
Simms’s Southern nationalism ultimately prompted his break with Young Amer- 
ica and his exclusion from the mainstream American literary canon. Louis D. 
Rubin writes, “Simms was a Jacksonian Democrat; he became an apologist for 
the plantation system. In that transaction is to be found much of the meaning of 
antebellum Southern literature.” ? 

Simms composed the thirteen stories of The Wigwam and the Cabin in the con- 
text of conflicting calls for a national literature made by the Knickerbocker circle 
and Young America,'* experiments in sectional literature (such as southwestern 
humor), national discord regarding the place of racial minorities within a de- 
mocracy, and financial crises personal and national. Simms continued to write 
short stories in the years 1842-51, perhaps because they still sold in the tough 
economy, yet he struggled to find a publisher for The Wigwam and the Cabin and 
subsequently failed to find one for a companion work.” After asking numerous 
publishers, Simms’s friendship with Duyckinck helped him place the two-volume 
collection with Wiley and Putnam in their Library of American Books, a series 
that includes Edgar Allan Poe’s Tales (1845) and Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Mosses 
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from an Old Manse (1846). The first volume, or series, of The Wigwam and the 
Cabin appeared in October 1845, the second in February 1846, and they received 
positive reviews in the Democratic Review and the Broadway Journal (by Poe) but 
a scathing one in the Knickerbocker.!* Simms'’s stories expose the violent interac- 
tions of people of different races, cultures, genders, and classes in the humble 
and transient abodes of the region, and their publishing history highlights the 
controversy surrounding the production of uniquely American literature in a 
nation struggling to make sense of the racial violence within its borders. 

The second story of the collection, “The Two Camps. A Legend of the Old 
North State,” provides an excellent introduction to Simms'’s vision of the South- 
ern frontiers, such that Guilds suggests, “The story probably surpasses all others 
in The Wigwam and the Cabin, when measured in terms of artistic accomplish- 
ment and the significance of its insight into life on the American frontier.” !7 It 
also provides a key to Simms’s larger revision of the moving encounter within 
the Southern context. Originally published in 1843 in The Gift for 1844, “The Two 
Camps” is set in the mid-eighteenth century, around the time of the Cherokee 
War when a preemptive strike on the Cherokee by Carolina forces in 1759 led to 
two years of warfare that concluded with a large Cherokee land cession. How- 
ever, the tale’s focus on Cherokee factionalism resonates with the violence among 
the displaced Cherokee people after forced removal from Georgia in 1838-39, 
and in particular the retributive assassinations of Major Ridge, John Ridge, and 
Elias Boudinot, prominent signers of the June 22, 1839, Treaty of New Echota.!® 
The tale also uses the comic hero of southwestern humor to puncture sentimen- 
tal spectatorship in the presence of violence, suggesting that rapid change in the 
region requires manly vigor and the ascendance of white authority. 

Daniel Nelson, an old frontiersman, tells the story “in his own words,” after 
an introduction in which Simms/the narrator tells us that unlike other stories 
folks have shared with him, this one reports no “mere brutality” but instead 
an eerie and stirring experience of conflict between and among Cherokee and 
Euro-Americans “on the southern borders of North Carolina.” !? One night, on 
suspicion that local Indians are “becoming discontented,” Daniel sets out, leav- 
ing his wife, Betsy, and his children in their cabin. He soon comes across the 
blood-chilling scene of a young white woman held captive by Indians at their 
campfire (WC 34). Hurling himself toward the captors, Daniel finds that the 
image is only an illusion. Inevitable conflict apparently haunts this land and does 
not take long to materialize. On the way home, Daniel stumbles upon another 
ghastly scene that is only too real: an unconscious young Cherokee boy with a 
bloody head wound. Daniel, compelled to intervene, uses his great strength to 
haul the boy home on his back (the subject of a prominent illustration in the 
collection), and the Nelson family nurses the boy, Lenatewa, back to health. This 
rescue is fortuitous, for Lenatewa’s presence in their home thwarts a retributive 
attack by the party of Lenatewa’s father, who mistakenly believes that whites 
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have killed his son. Years later, during the Cherokee War, Daniel’s daughter 
Lucy is taken captive, and Daniel discovers her in a camp mirroring his vision 
of years earlier, only “this time,” Daniel comments, “it was a raal one” (WC 48). 
Lenatewa helps Daniel rescue Lucy by distracting the bulk of her captors, and 
subsequently Lenatewa courts the young woman. But the story closes with the 
murder of Lenatewa by a rival Cherokee party as he walks in the woods with 
his young love. Southwestern North Carolina is a violent land in which even lov- 
ers are not immune to the conflict between inhabitants, but more important, in 
which Indian-white attachments are destined to fail. In an oddly displaced lament 
for the departure of Cherokee, Simms emphasizes the necessity to embrace an 
active response to violence rather than a passively emotional one. 

The rough-and-tumble Daniel Nelson, who saves Lenatewa, otherwise ap- 
pears overwhelmed by his discoveries of brutality, describing them as moments 
of passive sentimental spectatorship reminiscent of Lydia Maria Child’s expe- 
rience viewing American Indians at Barnum’s American Museum.” Daniel re- 
ports that when looking upon the first of the two camps, the illusory one, he 
“was weak as any child” and further that he “cried like a child.” Shaken to the 
core by the spectacle of the white woman captive, Daniel tells us that he “never 
was in such a fix of fear and weakness in my life,” and finally that he acts only 
from “a sort of madness growing out of my scare” (WC 38-39). Daniel’s emas- 
culated behavior—his overwhelming emotions and subsequent incapacity for 
action—makes sense in the context of the dreamlike vision, which brought on 
a temporary madness. Yet years later upon seeing the “raal” camp where Lucy 
is held, Daniel responds similarly. “That was a sight for a father,” he declares. 
“T can't tell you—and I won't try—how I felt....I lay so for a good half hour, I 
reckon, without stirring a limb; and you could only tell that life was in me, by 
seeing the big drops that squeezed out of my eyes now and then, and by a sort 
of shivering that shook me as you sometimes see the canebrake shaking with the 
gust of the pond inside.” Daniel realizes he can “do nothing by looking,” voicing 
a common criticism of sentimental spectatorship, but it takes Lenatewa to stir 
him with the harsh words, “Be man!” (WC 49). The spectacle of his suffering 
daughter literally unmans Daniel Nelson, a hero who earlier wrestles a bear, in 
the manner of Daniel Boone. In fact, before encountering either spectacle of 
captivity, Daniel describes himself as “wolfish” when faced with the possibility 
of Indian attacks (WC 36, 47). In this portrayal, Simms employs the characteristic 
comedy of popular southwestern humor pieces through his creation of a fron- 
tier hero who is both aggressive and sensitive. But he also uses Daniel as another 
example of faction in this region: the races battle, but so too do the individual's 
emotions. Sympathy and fear unman the frontier hero, and his Cherokee com- 
panion understands that he must subdue his tears to protect Lucy.”! 

Yet Daniel continues to act as a sentimental observer in the presence of Indians 
and violent dissent, recalling the carefully observant Natty Bumppo of The Prai- 
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rie, whom Ishmael rebukes as partaking in “the business of women in the towns 
and settlements.” ** When Lenatewa’s party receives the long-lost son in front of 
the Nelson household, they celebrate his unexpected return and angrily respond 
to the news that the boy’s uncle, “the black chief” of a related but smaller party 
of Cherokee, has betrayed Lenatewa. Throughout these exchanges, Daniel ea- 
gerly watches through the “loop-hole” of his cabin, a militarily strategic open- 
ing in the facade also associated with vision afforded by artistic retreat.?? From 
this perspective at once defensive and contemplative, he excitedly recounts for 
the reader the black chief’s assassination: “He had not got twenty steps when 
a dozen arrows went into him, and he tumbled for’a’ds, and grappled with the 
earth” (WC 44). Years later Daniel watches through the very same loop-hole as 
Lenatewa courts Lucy, and again the vision stirs him: “Then I thought, if there 
is any picture in this life more sweet and beautiful than two young people jest 
beginning to feel love for one another, and walking together in the innocence 
of their hearts, under the shady trees,—I've never seen it! I laid the rifle on my 
lap, and sat down on the floor and watched ‘em through the loop until I felt the 
water in my eyes.” Daniel again puts aside his masculine potential for violence in 
a moment of overwhelming sympathy, resembling nothing so much as the spec- 
tator of a melodrama. But “in the twinkle of an eye” the tender scene changes as 
Oloschotte and the treacherous Cherokee party emerge from the woods and kill 
Lenatewa with tomahawk blows, “once, twice, three times” to the head (WC 55). 
The graphic intratribal murders Daniel views from his home indicate that in this 
land where people wage war for existence, homes will become battlefields, burly 
men will weep over teenage romance, and the Cherokee nation will continue to 
suffer from murderous division. 

Referring most obviously to the two scenes of white female captivity, the title 
“The Two Camps” also indicates the proliferation of opposing forces throughout 
the region. The spiritual world holds sway over material man, Euro-Americans 
and American Indians battle for living space, domestic Lucy wins the heart of 
savage Lenatewa, and Lenatewa and Oloschotte lead conflicting Cherokee 
bands. These oppositions clearly extend through the loophole, into the home, 
and deter the perpetuation of families; before Lenatewa’s murder, Betsy Nelson 
rejects the possible marriage of Lucy and Lenatewa, and afterwards Lucy re- 
fuses ever to marry, her heart broken by the loss of her true love. Throughout 
the story, Simms depicts the conflict of emotions as well: individuals experience 
quick fluctuations between sympathy and hatred, aggression and compassion, 
and violence haunts individuals as well as the land itself. This conflict occurs be- 
cause the rampant discord of the region impinges on the domestic space, which 
Simms celebrates throughout his oeuvre as the sanctuary of communal, familial 
sentiments. As its first chapter emphasizes, “The Two Camps” does not offer an 
ordinary story of violence by any means because Daniel “breathes life into his 
deeds” so that “in lieu of the dead body of the fact, we have its living spirit— 
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subtle, active, breathing and burning, and fresh in all the provocations and as- 
sociations of life” (WC 33). Simms claims to resurrect the victims of the story 
through the emotional and even ridiculous narration of Daniel, the sentimental 
intermediary who brings the reader face-to-face with them. At the same time, he 
dramatizes how father, mother, daughter, guest, home, and all associated feel- 
ings are subject to violence, and for this reason, the passive sentimental response 
is naive, unmanly, and dangerous. Sympathy is not doomed in this region, it is 
dooming—and must be controlled. 


Simms, National History, and the South 


In a recent reconsideration of Simms’s work, Sean R. Busick asserts, “Simms can 
only be understood when he is understood as a historian. He certainly thought 
of himself as a historian.” Without doubt the tales of The Wigwam and the Cabin 
illustrate Simms’s theory of history, and more specifically of historical progress 
and the moral function of historiography. Like many of his contemporaries, 
Simms assumed that the passage of time brings material progress to human 
society, but only through occasional conflict. David Moltke-Hansen explains, 
“Simms’s philosophy of history revolved between two poles: progress and order. 
In his view, political, social, and cultural progress required political, social, and 
cultural stability. He held the converse to be true as well: social, cultural, and 
political stability required social, cultural, and political progress. Revolutions oc- 
curred when stability was maintained at the expense of progress or vice versa.” *4 
Progress, in this Hegelian perspective, arises from the synthesis of, or compro- 
mise between, competing systems or actors; however, a process depending on 
synthesis, Simms held, “must be mediated by reason and moderation,” and more 
specifically, overseen by those endowed with greater reason and restraint to 
whom others properly submit. Yet because human reason is not failsafe, because 
even those endowed with remarkable intelligence and leadership make mistakes, 
Simms “separated moral from material advancement” and concluded that “mo- 
rality might spin in revolutions between progress and decline while wealth and 
technology continued to flourish.” ” In the context of a larger historiographic 
and ethnographic discourse that described American Indians and African Ameri- 
cans as exemplifying the earlier stages of human development, Simms came to 
ask whether leaders, the guardians of moral progress, were properly governing 
American Indians and African Americans to the benefit of the greater society. 
The military conflicts, interracial communities, and burgeoning plantation 
system of the Southern frontiers naturally informed and embodied Simms’s vi- 
sion of historical progress on the North American continent. He continually re- 
conceptualized the Euro-American patriarch who would emerge to bring order 
to the region and examined those who already served as leaders.*° As my read- 
ing of “The Two Camps” shows, Simms was also interested in the evolution of 
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domestic and patriarchal cultures in the region, avoiding the simple romance of 
the “vanished Indian,” or even the romantic hero, and depicting instead a region 
characterized by factionalism at every level. His works point to his search for 
those who brought order to events, who made history through the assertion of a 
moral, manly leadership. 

In 1846 and 1847, Simms published the two-volume Views and Reviews in 
American Literature, History and Fiction under the auspices of the Wiley and Put- 
nam Library of America. Views and Reviews, which Hugh Holman calls “a virtual 
manifesto in the Young America literary wars of the 1840's,” contains journal es- 
says by Simms promoting literary nationalism and assessing the current state of 
American literature.”” In the lengthy “Epochs and Events of American History,” 
Simms argues that one best examines historical process in literature because the 
literary artist “unites the parts in coherent dependency, and endows, with life 
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and action, the otherwise motionless automata of history.” “It is by such artists, 
indeed,” Simms confidently declares, “that nations live.” It is by such artists that 
nations, moreover, learn what is right, for literature dramatizes moral decision- 
making, proper social relations, admirable faith, and ideal national life. Simms’s 
desire to restore a Southern element to national history springs from his moral 
project; he offers Southern historical examples for the edification of readers and 
defends his increasingly embattled position as a proslavery intellectual.”* 

Simms was particularly committed to recovering the Southern role in the 
founding of the United States. Between 1850 and 1866, Simms published five 
novels set in the region during the Revolutionary War, each of which found a 
parallel between past and present, “the Compromise of 1850, the Fugitive Slave 
Act, Secession, and, following the Civil War, the Lost Cause.”*° In his novels, 
political writings, and oratory of this era, Simms challenged Northern assertions 
that slave-holding South Carolina had been dominated by loyalists during the 
war; specifically, he responded in an 1848 article and an 1853 book to Lorenzo 
Sabine’s damning account of South Carolina during the war, The American Loyal- 
ists (1847), and in 1856 set out on a lecture tour in the North in which he would 
defend his home state’s reputation. In this period of sectional tension, he asserted 
that only through bloodshed does a nation achieve affective unity. Starting in 
abolitionist New York State, Simms was surprised to face hostile audiences and 
soon ended the tour; nonetheless, he persisted in his endeavor to restore South- 
ern history and sectional conflict to their vital positions in national history.*° 

This philosophy Simms applied in the decade before the Civil War took root 
in his fiction of the removal era, and in this way the figure of the moving en- 
counter contributed to his theories of history and a section-based literary na- 
tionalism. Set during the Yamassee War, a 1715-17 conflict in South Carolina 
between Anglo-American colonists and an alliance of American Indians, The 
Yemassee presents stock characters of the American historical romance—the 
bigoted Puritan minister, the rosy-cheeked virgin, the eloquent Indian, and 
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the disaffected romantic youth—along with figures representing the variety of 
communities in the region—American Indians, Irish settlers, Spanish pirates, 
African slaves, and Anglo aristocrats. These characters, with their Southern 
qualities and social roles, lend more than local color to the work; their presence 
fleshes out the novel’s social vision of a natural aristocracy attentive to racial 
difference and the project of civilization. Compare Simms’s vision (as many do) 
to New Yorker Cooper’s.*! The hero Natty Bumppo dwells on the outskirts of 
both savagery and civilization as a friend of endangered American Indians and 
rescuer of white women he will not marry. In the first three Leatherstocking 
Tales, as I argue in the previous chapter, Natty Bumppo represents the passing 
of the middle ground through the failure of his sympathetic mediation and his 
burial on the prairie. Although the hero of The Yemassee, Gabriel Harrison (a.k.a. 
Lord Governor Charles Craven), similarly makes settlement possible through his 
valiant actions, he has every intention of leading the colonial civilization. Craven 
serves as an engine of historical progress—he is, in Simms’s words, one of the 
“few minds always in advance, and for ever preparing the way for society, even 
sacrificing themselves nobly, that the species may have victory.” ** Simms has no 
illusions about the nature of this historical agent’s power, identifying Craven as 
a member of the class of men who “become the tyrants of all the rest, and, as 
there are two kinds of tyranny in the world, they either enslave to cherish or to 
destroy” (Y 201). Enslaving to cherish—that is, to “civilize”—and asserting indi- 
vidual authority to protect collective liberty, Craven resembles not the maternal 
or avuncular intermediaries of Child’s and Cooper’s fiction but the Southern pa- 
triarch Andrew Jackson. Craven demonstrates, that is, the proper moral action 
of the American leader who would welcome conflict and bring about resolution 
with his own sword if necessary.*# 

Craven additionally demonstrates his patriarchal role, his governance of a 
world in which families are the building blocks of nations and the nation itself 
is a family. While Natty Bumppo hunts with Chingachgook and comforts him 
after the loss of his son Uncas, the relationship of Craven and his slave Hector 
resembles that of father and son. Craven’s mastery of Hector encompasses the 
slave’s heart and affections, and Craven declares, “He’s the very prince of body 
servants, and loves me, I verily believe, as I do my mistress” (Y 105). Evidence 
of the effectiveness of Craven’s rule lies in his ability to secure the proper devo- 
tion of his charge. Family relations are without a doubt important throughout 
the romance as a sign of cultural and national unity, for Simms believed that 
the history of familial relations, and in particular the history of “the patriarchal 
life—the first life of civilization,” provided excellent material for romances. In 
“The Epochs and Events of American History,” he asks to this end, “Where now 
are those glowing pictures over which our eyes have glistened—those holy traits 
of unbending patriotism and of undying love—of maternal courage, and of fil- 
ial sacrifice—of a valor that knew not self, and of an endurance that confessed 
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no pain?” *4 Such “glowing pictures” all exist in The Yemassee, calculated to make 
readers’ eyes glisten and readers’ hearts accept the authority of Simms’s model 
patriarch. 

Conflict in The Yemassee arises from and within American Indian and Anglo- 
American families. Thus, the Reverend and Mrs. Matthews disagree whether 
their daughter Bess should marry Harrison/Craven; the brothers Hugh and 
Walter Grayson disagree over the benefits of individualism and collectivism; the 
trader Granger and his wife have conflicting notions of military strategy; and 
most significantly, the warlike Yemassee chief Sanutee will not heed the pleas 
of his wife, Matiwan, to forgive their drunken son, Occonestoga, for his alli- 
ance with the Anglo-Americans. Occonestoga’s punishment for treachery is si- 
multaneously familial and national—and thoroughly heart-wrenching: “Go,—” 
the young Yemassee women chant during the ceremony of his punishment, 
“thou hast no wife in Yemassee—thou hast given no lodge to the daughter of 
Yemassee—thou hast slain no meat for thy children. Thou hast no name—the 
women of Yemassee know thee no more” (Y 195). Yet Matiwan uses her au- 
thority as mother to circumvent national justice when, rather than witness the 
removal of his Yemassee tattoo and his subsequent death-in-life (without the tat- 
too, he will no longer be a Yemassee or have access to the afterlife), she drives a 
tomahawk into his head. “He is not lost—he is not lost,” she cries. “They may 
not take the child from his mother. They may not keep him from the valley of 
Manneyto. He is free—he is free” (Y 200). Matiwan later saves Craven from im- 
prisonment and subsequent execution with similar maternal care, asking him, 
“The chief of the English—the pale mother loves him over the water?” (Y 281). 
He reassures her that she does, and that he loves his mother in return. Because 
family life exemplifies public life and family life requires and perpetuates cultural 
practice, South Carolinians cannot unite as a family until cultural-racial differ- 
ence is controlled by the father figure. After the Reverend Matthews prays for 
“one flock of all classes and colours, all tribes and nations” united under Christ, 
Craven responds with the reasoning of Thomas Jefferson, “Until they shall adopt 
our pursuits, or we theirs, we can never form the one community for which your 
prayer is sent up; and so long as the hunting lands are abundant, the seductions 
of that mode of life will always baffle the approach of civilization among the 
Indians” (Y 134). If families are dismantled, orphaned members either disappear 
or, adopted by the governing patriarch, step into the victorious nation-family. 
Indian-white sympathy is not so much doomed as it is reformed by patriarchal 
benevolence. Hence, after the death of Matiwan’s husband and son and the ma- 
jority of the Yemassee, Craven and attending slaves “bore her tenderly away” 
(Y¥ 413). The moving encounter of readers with Simms’s representative Yemassee 
family ideally concludes with the readers’ parallel commitment to tending femi- 
nized Indian charges. 

From Simms’s perspective, The Yemassee is not an exclusively South Carolin- 
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ian or Southern novel any more than Cooper’s Leatherstocking Tales pertain 
solely to the history of New York or the mid-Atlantic region. Simms believed 
his attention to the local served national ends, and what we might call his in- 
creasing sectionalism from the 1830s to the 1850s resulted from his conviction 
that the Southern social structure was best for American progress and from the 
very real sense that it was embattled. The stories of The Wigwam and the Cabin, 
written or revised during the decade following the publication of The Yemassee, 
directly report Simms’s developing theories regarding race relations in the South 
and the proper solution to the Indian Question and the slavery debate in the na- 
tion. Simms dramatizes historical conflict and its solution, proposing that in the 
rough-and-tumble world of the Southern frontiers one could find the essence 
of America—a proposal Poe accepted in his review of the collection, declar- 
ing, “This is one of the most interesting of the Library [of American Books] 
yet published—and decidedly the most American of the American books.” ® In 
The Wigwam and the Cabin, even more so than in The Yemassee, Simms traces his- 
torical progress as emerging from conflict between factions and from the strong 
sympathy of the Southern patriarch. 


No Happily Ever After 


Despite his concern with historical accuracy, Simms included in The Wigwam 
and the Cabin “Indian” stories that resemble fairy tales, echoing the treatment 
of Native oral traditions in Schoolcraft’s collection Algic Researches (1839).*° 
These tales that establish local legends and lessons about human relationships 
imagine national unity achieved through American Indian genius loci and bring 
Euro-American audiences into direct encounters with exotic American Indians. 
Yet even fables set in Indian country contribute to Simms’s larger project of es- 
tablishing the proper control of the white patriarch; these tales encourage the 
reader to associate the relationship between American Indians husbands and 
wives with that between the United States and the American Indians “within” 
its borders. 

“Jocassée: A Cherokee Legend” originally appeared in The Gift for 1837 (1836) 
and recounts a commonly popularized North American Indian legend of star- 
crossed lovers whose demise imprints the landscape.*” A young woman named 
Jocassée and the handsome youth Nagoochie fall in love, thwarting the enmity 
of their respective warring Cherokee parties, the Occonies (Brown Vipers) and 
Estatoees (Green Birds). Their courtship occurs as Jocassée nurses Nagoochie 
back to health after a hunting accident on Occony hunting grounds. When 
Nagoochie kills the most ferocious wolf at a great Cherokee wolf hunt, he is told 
to select a bride from the group of Cherokee women and enrages the Occonies 
by choosing Jocassée (WC 178). Subsequently, the Occonies pick a fight with 
the Estatoees and a vengeful Occony warrior strikes down Nagoochie while he 
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is disadvantaged in battle. Upon hearing the story of the Occony victory and 
Nagoochie’s death, Jocassée falls over the side of her boat (“whether by accident 
or design”) and drowns in the river (WC 184). 

Readers of Simms’s story, much like Daniel Nelson of the “Two Camps,” gaze 
upon the young lovers’ deaths with tear-filled eyes, again mourning the victims 
of Indian faction. But unlike Lucy and Lenatewa, Jocassée and Nagoochie are 
reunited in the spiritual world; legend tells us, writes Simms, that the lovers live 
in “a beautiful lodge” in “one of the most select in the valleys of Manneyto” 
(WC 185). The violence of their earthly separation leaves a direct historical trace 
as the river in northwest South Carolina becomes the Jocassée. This story is one 
of Simms’s “literary myths of place” through which he sought “to provide a 
kind of mythical charter for Indian place-names” and consequently harnessed 
the myth of the doomed Indian for national purposes. Simms used the story of 
Jocassée as representative of Southern history in his failed 1856 lecture tour; thus, 
writes John D. Kerkering, “a personification that initially marked the absence of 
the Cherokee nation comes, in Simms’s later writings, to mark the identity of a 
specific people, Southerners.” ** The authenticity and accuracy of this “Chero- 
kee legend” are not as clear as Simms would have them be; Peter G. Murphy 
suggests that Simms may have borrowed elements of the tale from Henry Rowe 
Schoolcraft and Jane Johnston Schoolcraft’s “Leelinau, or The Lost Daughter,” a 
transcription/translation of an Ojibwe oral tradition that reflects the intricacies 
of the ethnographers’ marriage and professional collaboration. Simms crafts the 
tragic tale of thwarted love—one of his many narratives of star-crossed lovers in 
prose and poetry—as another piece in his moral-historical narrative of a region 
marked by conflict.* 

In contrast to Jocassée, who exemplifies the generous, feminine caregiver, 
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Macourah, from another Indian “legend,” “The Arm-Chair of Tustenuggee. 
A Tradition of the Catawba,” exemplifies “the virago wife” who would repel 
men from familial connections and domestic life and thus upset national order. 
Macourah’s husband, Conatee, and his handsome young hunting partner, 
Selonee, develop a close “intimacy” that does not disturb Macourah because she 
is attracted to her husband’s friend (WC 94). On one excursion, Conatee swims 
across a river to pursue a boar-wolf he has wounded while Selonee kills a fero- 
cious she-wolf. When Conatee does not return, Selonee pursues him. He does 
so in vain, however, for “Tustenuggee, the Grey Demon of Enoree” has encased 
Conatee within a tree (WC 107), and as this “Arm-Chair of Tustenuggee” holds 
Conatee captive, Selonee faces charges of murder. Unable to acquit himself, 
Selonee accepts a fate worse than death: marriage to Macourah, who “was now 
doubly hateful to him as his own wife” and fills him with “a loathing sensation 
of disgust” (WC 108-9). One fateful day Macourah pursues Selonee through 
the woods and stops to rest on the Arm-Chair. Tustenuggee swaps prisoners, 
Macourah replaces Conatee within the wood-prison, and Conatee returns to 
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the village without revealing Macourah’s captivity. Years later his son innocently 
chops apart the Arm-Chair “until the entire but unconnected members of the 
old squaw became visible” (WC 113). As in “Rip Van Winkle,” marriage is a do- 
mestic prison—captivity by armchair—so the hen-pecked man takes refuge in a 
forest, and the nagging wife’s anger leads to her own demise. “The Arm-Chair 
of Tustenuggee” may very well be a homage to Washington Irving’s tale or a 
reworking of a Knickerbocker story in a Young America—inspired, American In- 
dian vein. 

Also as in “Rip Van Winkle,” though more explicitly, Simms draws a connec- 
tion between hunting and the masculine escape from the feminine realm. As 
Conatee fatefully pursues the boar-wolf, Selonee grapples with the she-wolf, fi- 
nally driving a knife from her belly up to the breast bone. Simms offers a graphic 
description of Selonee’s subsequent actions: “It was then, while she [the wolf] 
lay writhing and rolling upon the ground in the agonies of death, that he tore the 
heart from the opening he had made, and hurled it down to the cubs, who seized 
it with avidity. This done, he patted and caressed them, and while they struggled 
about him for the meat, he cut a fork in the ears of each, and putting the slips in 
his pouch, left the young ones without further hurt, for the future sport of the 
hunter” (WC 98). After brutally killing the she-wolf, the soon-to-be-unhappily- 
married Selonee perverts parental roles by feeding nurslings their mother’s heart 
and marking (or circumcising) them only in preparation for later death. For 
many readers then and now the violence of the story is apparently absorbed by 
the comic treatment of the virago wife; it first appeared in 1840 in Godey’s Lady’s 
Book, a purveyor of domestic fiction, and Guilds calls it “a delightful comic story 
that gently mocks human foibles.” “© But the story dwells on the wife who tor- 
tures rather than attends her husband and the husband who, in response, impris- 
ons and destroys the wife rather than suffer constraint. Even the story’s punch 
line emphasizes the necessity of controlling the nagging woman: Conatee real- 
izes that Selonee has told his beloved wife about the Arm-Chair and concludes, 
“Had he been a wise man he would have kept his secret, and then there would 
have been no difficulty in getting rid of a wicked wife” (WC 114). The two camps 
in this Simms story are gendered, as emasculation incites violence and marital 
propriety requires the assertion of masculine control. Likewise, foolish, inactive 
sympathy with American Indians upsets the racial hierarchy of a nation unified 
through conflict. As with Daniel Nelson of “The Two Camps,” sometimes men 
need reminding. 


“With a guiding hand and unyielding sway” 


Multiple tales in The Wigwam and the Cabin convey Simms’s formulation of the 
proper relation between the white patriarch and his charges through the depic- 
tion of interaction between slaves and Indians in the plantation setting. Clearly 
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inspired by his 1824-25, 1826, and 1831 trips to an old Southwest “inhabited by 
Choctaw tribesmen, African slaves, fortune-seeking whites, renegades of all 
races, and exotic animals,’ *! these tales exhibit Simms’s desire to record histori- 
cal struggles on the way to social stability. Simms’s attention to the diversity of 
the region had roots in his impulse toward realism and in his conviction that 
the progress of racially inferior groups depended on the willingness of Euro- 
Americans to enslave them. In “Miss Martineau on Slavery” (1837), a widely her- 
alded a response to the British abolitionist Harriet Martineau’s condemnation 
of Southern slavery in Society in America (1837), Simms maintains that labor and 
property drive civilization and that “the slaveholders of the south,” who compel 
members of inferior cultures to cultivate rather than hunt, “are the great moral 
conservators, in one powerful interest, of the entire world.” (In The Yemassee, 
even the slaves recognize this truth; Hector pleads to remain Craven’s slave, “De 
ting aint right; and enty I know wha’ kind of ting freedom is wid black man? 
Ha! you make Hector free, he turn wuss more nor poor buckrah” [Y 397].) Slave 
owners help maintain a society structured through inequality and should ex- 
tend their control over American Indians. For, Simms contends, “The inferior 
people must fly from the presence, or perish before the march of approaching 
civilization.” Because the Indians of his region avoid labor even to the point of 
making their women menials, Simms concludes, “It is no less the duty, than the 
necessity, therefore, of civilization, to overcome these tribes;—to force the tasks 
of life upon them—to compel their labor—to teach them the arts of economy 
and providence; and with a guiding hand and unyielding sway, conduct them to 
the moral Pisgah, from whence they may behold the lovely and inviting Canaan 
of a higher and holier condition, spread out before them, and praying them to 
come.” From this providential perspective, “removal is but a small and partial 
evil, in comparison with the many evils which must follow upon their stay,” and 
all cultural-racial inferiors remaining in the region should submit physically to 
the Euro-American master.” Indeed, in “Literature and Art among the Ameri- 
can Aborigines” —a positive review of Schoolcraft’s Algic Researches (1839) and 
Oneota, or The Red Race of America (1845) included in Views and Reviews—Simms 
names as “the secret cause of the moral improvement of the Cherokees” the fact 
that Creeks “whipt them into close limits, where they were compelled to labour, 
—and labour, —a blessing born of a penalty, —is the fruitful mother of all the 
nobler exercises of humanity.” In addition, the Martineau review concludes with 
the observation that slavery has made blacks intellectually superior to Indians in 
the Carolinas.*4 Simms’s proposal to take control of American Indian laborers 
both depends on and obscures the history of American Indian slavery and slave 
ownership in the southeastern United States. The federal government ended the 
Indian slave trade only after the Revolution, and American Indian societies par- 
ticipated in a variety of “‘incorporation’ and ‘subordination’ ” processes, includ- 
ing servitude and slavery. Most prominently, by the nineteenth century many 
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members of the Cherokee nation adopted plantation agricultural modes, includ- 
ing the use of slaves, and Cherokee slaves were removed alongside their masters. 
By the removal era Cherokee and Creek cultures distinguished between them- 
selves and African Americans and adopted the concept of a racial hierarchy.* 
Perhaps in recognition of these developments, Simms explicitly places whites at 
the top of the heap. 

Two stories in The Wigwam and the Cabin emphasize the necessity of slavery 
or removal to resolving the Indian Question.*° “Oakatibbé, or the Choctaw 
Sampson” tells a story about Choctaw blood revenge that Simms heard during 
his 1824-25 trip to lower Mississippi and worked on for decades, first in poetry 
and later in prose, publishing the story in Family Companion in 1841 and sub- 
sequently in The Wigwam and the Cabin.*’ Set in the “great south-west” during 
the 1820s, when the Choctaw Confederation signed a removal treaty (WC 139), 
“Oakatibbé” begins with a Simms-like character and host, Colonel Harris, dis- 
cussing the latter’s experiment on his “new but rude plantation settlements”: he 
“turn{s] to account the lazy Choctaws by whom he was surrounded,” by hiring 
them as supplemental laborers for cotton picking (WC 140, 141). Harris, who 
serves as the guide to this region for the narrator as well as the reader, plans 
not just to profit by this arrangement (it will prevent him from buying more 
slaves and selling them later at a loss) but to reform the Choctaws. Harris and 
the narrator agree that American Indians will not become civilized until they 
are made to labor regularly and, more specifically, the men made to labor at least 
as much as the women (WC 143). But in Harris's experiment, only the Choctaw 
women, children, and elderly work—with the exception of one man, Oakatibbé. 
For this reason, the black slaves who work alongside the Choctaw people “felt 
their superiority in nearly every physical and intellectual respect, over the untu- 
tored savages” (WC 142). The narrator insists that without communal change, 
without coercion of the entire Choctaw nation, no individual will be civilized. 
“It cannot be tried upon an individual: it must be tried on a nation—at least 
upon a community,...under the full control of an already civilized people,” 
he argues (WC 145-46). In making his case, he corrects Harrison’s reading of 
Philip Freneau’s “The Indian Student: or, Force of Nature” (1788), a poem that 
recounts the return of an Indian boy to his Indian life after education at Harvard 
because, the narrator insists, his isolation within civilization increased his attrac- 
tion to Indian life.4* We do observe Harris’s effective use of his authority in chas- 
tising Loblolly Jack, an unruly Choctaw man who attempts to interfere with the 
weighing of the pickers’ cotton, and Oakatibbé, who threatens to fight Jack; but 
Harris's control is sadly temporary. As the narrator insists, “They were not sub- 
ordinate; they were not subdued,” and this makes all the difference (WC 151). 

Not surprisingly, because of Simms’s theory, the isolated Oakatibbé fails to 
become a leader of the Choctaw people, and Harris’s experiment tragically fails. 
As the only Choctaw man in his prime who seeks employment on the plantation, 
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Oakatibbé is subjected to Loblolly Jack’s ridicule but not to Harris’s guidance at 
the trader’s shop where liquor is sold. When Jack harasses a drunken Oakatibbé, 
a fight ensues and Oakatibbé kills him. In what Hudson confirms is an accurate 
portrayal of Choctaw blood revenge,*? the community immediately condemns 
Oakatibbé to die. He briefly rejects this tradition by accepting Harris’s offer of a 
horse to flee the night before the execution, but the guilty man returns the next 
morning ready to accept Choctaw justice rather than Euro-American benevo- 
lence. “Custom,” the narrator points out, “is the superior tyrant of all savage 
nations” (WC 160). The would-be tyrants, the benevolent Euro-Americans, be- 
come sentimental spectators at the execution, “with a degree of emotion which 
I would not now seek to describe” (WC 165). This emotional elision—so similar 
to Daniel Nelson’s insistence, “I can’t tell you—and I won't try—how I felt” — 
signals a lack of strength, a sympathetic response devoid of manly action. While 
one critic argues that Oakatibbé’s return is heroic and signals a strain of cultural 
relativism in Simms’s maturing social philosophy, in the eyes of the narrator and 
Harris, the Choctaw Sampson repeats the mistake of his Biblical namesake and 
of Freneau’s Indian student.*° Oakatibbé betrays the Choctaws by yielding to his 
weakness and then observing their forms of justice. Until Harris takes absolute 
control of his American Indian neighbors, their culture will never progress and 
they will never produce their own leader. The story concludes with the narrator's 
frustrated observation, “under other more favouring circumstances, [Oakatibbé] 
might have been a father to his nation” (WC 165). 

“Caloya; or, the Loves of the Driver” provides a more involved comparison 
of American Indians and African slaves in the Carolinas of twenty years earlier.”! 
Without the oversight of Euro-Americans, the Catawba Indians lead an itinerate 
life of peddling, coming to the Carolina coast annually so the women may dig 
clay and make culinary pots to sell locally. A nostalgic young planter, Colonel 
Gillison, allows one Catawba couple, Richard Knuckles, or Enefisto, and his wife, 
Caloya, to set up camp on his land because, he says, “the ‘Red Gulley’ is the place 
where they have been getting their clay ever since my grandfather settled this 
plantation” (WC 295). Gillison’s black driver, Mingo Gillison, at first opposes this 
kindness but softens as soon as he sees Caloya, “one of the comeliest squaws that 
had ever enchanted the eyes of the Driver” (WC 299). A womanizer, Mingo pur- 
sues Caloya vigorously and plies Knuckle with Gillison’s liquor and meat. Mingo, 
as Simms learned on his travel in Choctaw country, is both Choctaw for tribal 
leader and a derogatory term for Indian among whites, and as Moltke-Hansen 
notes, its resemblance to Mandingo possibly points to the driver’s West African 
origins.*? The irony of the driver's multivalent name is twofold: this African slave 
seeks to usurp the place of a degraded Indian, and his Indian label makes him 
subject to two forms of racist derision. Though “no Desdemona could have been 
more certainly true to her liege lord” —though no wife could more appropriately 
fill her role—soon Knuckles becomes intensely jealous and constructs a plot to 
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murder this lord in slave’s clothing (WC 302). The situation of Indians and blacks 
in the plantation system leads to violence because Mingo has been entrusted by 
his decidedly naive master with great authority and Knuckles, as “a borderer of 
the white settlements,” has become “a most wretched dependent, and that, too, 
upon his women” (WC 303). The tension between the races stems, Simms argues 
through the dialect-laden speech of Mingo, from the fundamental differences in 
their labor practices and economic status. “How you show you got freedom,” 
Mingo asks Knuckles, “when here you expen’ ‘pon poor woman for work your 
pot, and half de time you got not’ing to put in °em. Now, I is free man! Cause, 
you see my pot is always full, and when I does my work like a gempleman,—who 
cares? I laughs at mossa jist the same as I laughs at you” (WC 309). A driver and 
trickster in one, Mingo argues that Knuckle’s freedom is illusory in an economy 
dependent on steady agricultural work. Mingo embraces another key element 
of “freedom” for the minority in this culture: accepting plantation ideology and 
cultivating a relationship with the Euro-American patriarch. 

Just as he notes the failure of Colonel Harris in “Oakatibbé” to intervene suc- 
cessfully on behalf of the Choctaw Sampson, Simms underscores the foolishness 
of Gillison for giving any slave, even one as intelligent as Mingo, such leverage 
on the plantation.’ The presence of the Catawba couple, and in particular of 
the degraded Knuckles, threatens Mingo’s remaining subservience. Mingo’s 
pride—its high point coming when he declares to Knuckles, “I’m the master!” 
(WC 301)—leads him to steal from Gillison’s stores with impunity and finally 
to “trampl[e], with the ingenious pains-taking of a willful boy,” the many pots 
Caloya has made (WC 319). Knuckles assaults Mingo at the close of the story and 
undermines the driver’s claims of superiority. Although at the beginning of the 
story Mingo “trod the earth very much as its Lord” (WC 292), during the fight he 
oversees his own enslaved body and fuses the African and Indian races, crying, 
“Oh you d—n black red-skin, you kill mossa best nigger!” (WC 340). Further, 
the appearance of Mingo’s wronged and furious wife, Diana, who proceeds to 
attack Caloya, belies Mingo’s assertion all along that “a black Gentleman is al- 
ways more ‘spectable to a woman than an Indian” (WC 307). The marital chaos is 
part and parcel of racial chaos on the plantation. During the course of the story 
and Mingo’s increasing ridiculousness, blacks and Indians become theoretically 
aligned and the story’s denouement reestablishes the dichotomy necessary to 
the plantation society: white over color. 

Only the reassertion of Gillison’s control—he pays for Caloya’s lost pots and 
demotes Mingo—halts a chaotic orgy of violence in the wigwam. Though he 
does not enslave the Catawba couple and their people (such enslavement is not a 
possibility in the historically grounded story, even if it is Simms’s ideal) Gillison 
celebrates Caloya’s escape from an unhappy marriage upon the death of Knuck- 
les. The white master oversees a world in which slaves and Indians understand 
their inferior place in the plantation society and where, through his interven- 
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tion, women occupy their proper marital role. When “Caloya” first appeared in 
the Southern journal Magnolia in 1841 it stirred controversy among readers for 
depicting a black overseer’s courtship of a married American Indian woman. In 
a response printed in the magazine, Simms insisted that the story enlightened 
as well as entertained, implying that angry readers denied their own innate 
impulses: “There is nothing surely very attractive in Negroes and Indians; but 
something is conceded to intellectual curiosity; and the desire is a human, and 
very natural one, to know how our fellow beings fare in other aspects than our 
own, and under other forms of humanity, however inferior.” ** Like the contem- 
poraries Child, Cooper, George Catlin, and William Apess, Simms wrote in re- 
sponse to readers’ longing to encounter American Indians—and in this instance, 
African Americans as well. 

Moving encounters in The Wigwam and the Cabin begin and end with clearly 
defined racial, social, cultural, and gender factions. Though essential to histori- 
cal progress, such tension must not be allowed to undermine social progress all 
together—thus the necessity of one who would enforce racial and gender re- 
lations even in the context of violent conflict. As seen in “Oakatibbé” and 
“Caloya,” only the white patriarch, who should be sympathetic and active but 
who often falls short of this ideal, can contain the violence of the encounter. 
This view explains Simms’s otherwise inexplicable emphasis at the close of The 
Yemassee on the brutality shown by the armies of loyal slaves toward the defeated 
Indians. Under the rule and influence of their white masters, black slaves enact 
the violence necessary to subject Indians to the same authority, “scouring the 
field of battle with their huge clubs and hatchets, knocking upon the head all of 
the Indians who yet exhibited any signs of life” (Y 412). For Simms, no amount 
of intimacy or sympathy could hold off the violence necessary to the progress 
of American history and the project of enlightening the “inferior” races. He pro- 
vided one region’s picture of such progress, a moral vision based on a local his- 
tory but proclaimed national in reach. 


